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ART THE STRUCTURE To help achieve the good life for all, we must 


begin with our youth as the pivot of our concern. 
OF DAILY LIVING It is essential that throughout the nation our 
youth be provided with a wide range of ma- 
terials and tools so that we can encourage crea- 
tive experiences, and help foster individual initi- 
ative and group planning. We must constantly 
challenge all youth to develop their innate abil- 
ities for creativity. We need also to insure that 
art in this role of enriched living is for all stu- 
dents—not a select few. Each individual has the 
right to develop his capacity and understanding 
for contentment, sound character, and compe- 


(please turn to page 2) 
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aesthetic quality of living calls for the upgrading 

of the general standard of taste in all people. SECRETARY-TREASURER 
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ART THE STRUCTURE OF DAILY LIVING 
(continued from page 1) 


tent social relations—the goals of our social or- 
der. In this complex world, we know that art 
education cannot be devoted to art alone. There 
is no sphere in life for which art cannot be the 
touchstone for enriched living. Art education 
makes a genuine contribution to general educa- 
tion. Through art experiences youth is better able 
to observe, to appreciate, and to express himself 
in relation to the life that exists about him. 

It matters not so much whether the schoolroom 
is traditional or modern. The essential factor is 
that we provide the facilities for all students to 
work with materials and tools which explore 
the facets of living. Some of these facets include: 
personal grooming, social conduct, home and 
community, interior design, dramatic art, indus- 
trial design, and advertising art. The materials 
from which progressive learnings in the appre- 
ciations, creative expressions, and skills come, 
include charts, films, film strips, illustrative ma- 
terials, nature specimens, paints, fibres, wood, 
clay, etc. The alert teacher becomes sensitive to 
the potential values of varied materials, and 
learns to understand the personality traits of 
youth through careful observation of the stu- 
dents’ use of such tangible materials. 

We have a responsibility to help youth be- 
come conscious of his social conduct, personal 
grooming, and self-realization in his day by day 
working relations with his fellowmen. Therefore, 
the art education program in our classrooms must 
help each student to achieve “normal purposes 
of living” which carry over from the school into 
the home, and the community. 

Time goes quickly, and our youths are called 
upon early to assume responsibility for business, 
industry, and community growth. Let us utilize 
the rich resources of our common daily living so 
that students become aware of the possibilities 
for an integrated plan whereby business and 
industry can be coordinated with civic develop- 
ment. Our youths are alert to see possibilities for 
relating work in one field to that of other fields 
around them. 

Classroom experiences in problems of interior 
design, grouping furniture, organizing wall dis- 
plays, studying the color of textiles, ceramics, 


woods, etc., provide satisfaction and help for 
many students whose interests lie in this area of 
creativity. 

Almost all of us have a feeling for dramatic 
plays, and puppetry offers one of the simplest 
and most effective ways for revealing the drama- 
tic urge and creative potentials of youth. The 
construction of simple stage scenes, the use of 
masks, and the making and wearing of costumes 
are some of the important art projects which add 
to any play. 

Advertising art also has become an essential 
study for our fast moving economic age. Posters 
and bulletin board displays in our schools should 
show satisfactory use of good lettering, color, 
and ideas. Our country has become a world 
leader in knowing how to sell through the art 
of advertising. 

The many products of industrial design which 
surround us in our daily life require study and 
understanding by our students. It is essential that 
we help them to develop standards of taste as 
future consumer-buyers. 

Natural resources in the outdoor world around 
us offer unlimited ways to plan, design, and con- 
struct many of the things essential for enriched 
living. All these experiences of working with 
varied materials in close relation to the every- 
day needs of life will help our students through- 
out their schooling to progressively develop 
standards of taste. 

No such program of art education is possible 
unless all teachers (general or art) work together 
for these common goals. As art teachers we have 
opened the doors wide to say that any teacher 
can teach art. However, this is not enough. It is 
important that we, as art teachers, assume the 
leadership in providing a national plan for up- 
grading the art education program. This can be 
done through the resource help of well-trained 
art teachers who can guide classroom teachers to 
see this enlarged perspective of art in relation- 
ship to daily living. 

So, let’s get on with the work before us in 
voicing strong united effort through our regional 
and national organizations. Let it be said that 
our purpose is up-grading a standard of taste 
for all people through emphasizing the contribu- 
tion of art to daily life. 


ART EDUCATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


MALCOM C. DIMMACK 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 


1. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


The following report endeavours to present 
a brief but factual survey of Art Education in 
Australia from pre-school to adult levels as it 
operates at the beginning of 1955. 


It should be remembered that Australia is a 
large country of some 3,000,000 square miles— 
almost as large as the U.S.A. It comprises six 
self-governing States (c.f. U.S.A.) with their re- 
spective governments centralized on a capital 
city. These States reveal great disparity in size 
and population. Sparsely populated Western 
Australia, for example, has an area of some 
975,900 square miles, while Victoria with an 
area of 88,000 square miles has the heaviest 
concentration of population. 


The sizes of the States, the great distances 
involved, and the distribution of population 
create many difficulties that affect education in 
general, and Art Education in particular. One of 
the real difficulties hampering progressive Art 
teaching in Australia is a lack of contact and 
co-ordination; it is difficult, for instance, for Art 
educators in one State to know precisely what 
is occurring in a distant part of the country. Con- 
sequently, much of the information detailed in 
the following paragraphs has been compiled 
from reference material. The chief sources of 
data have been: official reports on Art Education 
(New South Wales, Western Australia; Queens- 
land); official handbooks and syllabuses for Tas- 
mania; and from my personal experience and 
knowledge of conditions in Victoria. No official 
report was forthcoming from South Australia; no 
details, therefore, are included from that State. 

It is also necessary to note that in each State, 
two separate systems of education operate—the 
one State controlled and financed, the other de- 
nominational, privately financed and controlled 
but subject to State inspection. These denomina- 
tional schools must be mentioned in an account 
of Art Education in Australia for some of our 
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most enlightened Art teaching is conducted in 
non-State schools, for example North Shore 
Grammar School in Sydney, and Geelong Gram- 
mar School in Victoria. At this latter school Dr. 
E. Hirshfield-Mack, who was associated with the 
famous Bauhaus conducted by Professor Gropius, 
has pioneered a new concept of Art Education 
in Victoria. 
2. ADMINISTRATION 

Art Education in each State system is con- 
trolled and administered through a centralized 
Department of Education located in the capital 
city. (New South Wales and Queensland are the 
only States in which any kind of decentralization 
is practised). Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Western Australia each have a Department of- 
ficer (called, respectively, the Art Inspector, Art 
Supervisor, Art Superintendent) responsible for 
administration and conduct of Art teaching at 
a!l levels of State education; each of these officers 
has at least one assistant. Victoria is exceptional 
in that it has an Inspector of Art, an Assistant 
Inspector of Art, and an Inspector of Art (Sec- 
ondary Schools). They are responsible for the 
various syllabuses, examinations, inspection, re- 
fresher courses, in-service training, requisition 
and distribution of materials, and general policy. 

No equivalent officers are found in Queens- 
land and Tasmania, where this supervisory func- 
tion is performed in a limited way by a senior 
Art teacher nominated by the Department of 
Education. 

3. ART EDUCATION AT PRIMARY 
(ELEMENTARY) LEVEL 

a. Pre-school centers and kindergartens 

These are generally non-State, but it is anti- 
cipated that some State education departments 
will assume responsibility for these in the not- 
distant future. In these centers no instruction is 
given, and choice of subject is free. Children 
work at easels or tables and paint or draw on 
large sheets of inexpensive paper. A trained 
kindergartener is in attendance to provide en- 
couragement and understanding, and to satisfy 
the children’s material needs. 


b. Infant schools 

Infant schools are a division of the Primary 
schools and comprise grades 1 and 2. The weekly 
time allotment is usually about 3% hours, and 
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all Infant schools make some form of Art activity 
a major part of their daily programmes. 

Art is conducted as a class activity, and chil- 
dren paint or draw definite subjects that interest 
them, using materials supplied by parents’ and 
mothers’ clubs, the respective Education Depart- 
ments, or both. There is a marked variation in 
the equipment provided—some schools, for in- 
stance, have easels; others have not. 

Generally, the Art work at this level is pro- 
gressive, sound educationally, and therefore sat- 
isfactory; most teachers in Infant grades display 
a healthy interest in the Art work and a proper 
attitude towards the subject. 

c. Primary schools 

These comprise grades 3 to 6, or they may 
range to grade 8 in some areas where adequate 
Secondary education is not available. Primary 
schools normally have no special facilities for 
Art Education, and improvisation is common. 
Little in the way of materials and equipment is 
supplied from government revenue. Most schools 
devote from one to 1% hours per week to Art, 
which again is conducted as a class activity, 
often along rather formal lines. 

The condition of Art Education at the Primary 
level varies. It is healthy in New South Wales, 
for instance, but not so flourishing in Victoria, 
and poor in Queensland. The Art training of 
Primary teachers is generally inadequate, and 
the teachers’ limited experience of suitable Art 
activities and appreciation of Art itself consti- 
tutes a barrier to enlightened teaching. 

Little use is yet made of specialist Art teachers 
at this level, although in Western Australia spe- 
cialists are being used as itinerant “Art advisory 
teachers.” It is anticipated that all States will 
make greater use of specialist Art teachers when 
current teacher shortag»s are overcome. An of- 
ficial Western Australian report, dated June 
1954, states “. . . it is felt that the Art work 
of the Standard V1 children might well be in 
the hands of a specialist for it is there that psy- 
chological changes in the child should be met by 
a change in approach which in most cases is 
beyond the general-practitioner teacher.” This 
indicates a possible future development. 

Certain States (for example, New South 
Wales and Tasmania) supplement the Art teach- 


ing in the schools by regular weekly or fort- 
nightly radio broadcasts. In New South Wales, 
some 70,000 Primary school children paint pic- 
tures from school broadcasts once a fortnight. 
No use is made of television which, as yet, is 
virtually non-existent in Australia. 

4. ART EDUCATION AT SECONDARY LEVEL 

Here, also, the condition of Art Education 
varies considerably, and it is apparent that Vic- 
toria is much in advance of other States at this 
level, both in provision for the subject and in the 
status it occupies. Not all Secondary schools offer 
Art as a subject; in the Sydney metropolitan area, 
for example, boys’ high schools do not include 
Art in their curriculum, and while it is available 
in girls’ high schools, only a limited number of 
girls (those taking one language) are permitted 
to do Art. In Victoria, on the other hand, Art is 
taken in all State Secondary schools. 

Art in Secondary education is taught by spe- 
cialist teachers, and it is examined for the Inter- 
mediate and Leaving Certificate examinations 
conducted by the State Universities which, as a 
result, exert a considerable influence on Second- 
ary teaching. The number of 40-minute periods 
varies from 2 to 3 in junior classes, up to 5 at 
Leaving stage. These are mostly double periods. 
Facilities and equipment are often poor. 

Most Secondary Art syllabuses have been re- 
cently revised and modernised—a broader con- 
cept of Art has been introduced, and an attempt 
has been made in the prescribed examinations 
to cater for individual differences by including 
two parts, one stressing practical activities, the 
other history and appreciation. . 

A much greater degree of co-operation now 
exists between Secondary schools and local Art 
galleries, and in metropolitan areas Secondary 
schools make Gallery classes a regular part of 
their programmes. 

5. ART EDUCATION IN TECHNICAL COLLEGES 

Two types of Technical college are found in 
Australia: those operated by Education Depart- 
ments with status somewhat similar to that of 
the Secondary high school, and the larger, ter- 
tiary establishments controlled by councils and 
independent of the Education Departments. 

The main purpose of Art Education at the 
Technical level has been to provide essential 


vocational Art training, but it is pleasing to note 
that the demand for more Fine Art is increasing 
rapidly, and expansions in this direction are 
planned. All instruction is by specialists in the 
various fields of Art activity, and night classes 
are an important feature. 

The influence of the Technical colleges on Art 
Education in this country cannot be underesti- 
mated. The Art departments of two large col- 
leges, the East Sydney Technical College and the 
Royal Melbourne Technical College, are now the 
two leading Art schools in the Commonwealth; 
with progressive teaching methods, a broad in- 
terpretation of Art and an acceptance of their 
responsibilities to industry, these colleges have 
produced the advance guard of our artists, de- 
signers, architects, and Art educators. 

Another important function of the senior Tech- 
nical colleges is the training of specialist Art 
teachers for Secondary and Technical school 
teaching; their influence in this direction has 
also been considerable. 

6. ART EDUCATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 
a. Primary school teachers 

The inadequate training in Art received by 
Primary teachers was referred to on page 2. 
This training consists of approximately 1% hours 
per week to Art Education for one year of the 
course at a Teachers’ College; a similar time is 
allotted to Craft Education. (We in Australia still 
perpetuate that absurd distinction, Art and 
Craft). Basic Art Education for Primary students 
attempts to cover pedagogic and psychological 
principles, the nature and significance of chil- 
dren’s Art, Art in the classroom, practical Art 
experiences, supervised teaching, and an intro- 
duction to the historical development of Art 
through the ages; in the time allotment avail- 
able this is virtually impossible, and an incom- 
plete, superficial presentation generally results. 

Recent revisions have attempted to make the 
Art training provided in Teachers’ Colleges more 
effective in meeting Primary school requirements 
through a broader approach and a changed 
concept of Art and its place in education. 

Teachers’ Colleges in some States (for example, 
Western Australia) provide courses for specialist 
Art teachers conducted concurrently with the 
normal course of instruction, or as an extension 
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of the normal course (a Victorian feature until 
the teacher shortage caused its abandonment). 
b. Specialist Art teachers 

Specialist Art teachers can follow two main 
channels of training. Some, destined to remain 
Technical teachers, are recruited and trained by 
the Technical branch of an Education Depart- 
ment. Others, who will become Secondary and 
even Primary teachers, undertake their training 
at a Teachers’ College. The practical Art educa- 
tion of both types is gained at a Technical col- 
lege approved for the purpose, and courses ex- 
tend from two to four years. The courses fol- 
lowed are generally sound in concept and reflect 
modern overseas developments—the student re- 
ceives a more liberal and a more effective train- 
ing than he did, say, ten years ago. On comple- 
tion of training, students become qualified Art 
teachers. 


A serious defect of this system is the State 
disparity in the standard of Art courses and ac- 
companying qualifications, and there is an ur- 
gent need for standardization on a national 
basis. In all States, technical training is consid- 
ered inferior to University training, and the 


status of Art in the Secondary schools suffers as 
a result. 
c. Refresher schools 

Little provision is made for the teacher to con- 
tinue his training beyond the duration of his 
course—continuous training, unfortunately, is not 
a conspicuous feature of teacher training in this 
country. Refresher or vacation courses in Art 
Education on a voluntary basis, however, have 
been held. They have incurred some criticism 
over recent years for several reasons, the main 
being that they have been non-practical, reach 
only those teachers already interested in the 
teaching of Art, and achieve little. Much of this 
criticism is justified. There is now considerable 
agitation for the conduct of refresher schools as 
in-service “work-shop” sessions on the American 
pattern, and it is anticipated that these will be- 
come an established practice. 
d. Inspectors, Head-Teachers, and 
other senior officers 

The nature of Art Education has been trans- 
formed since World War II. Changes in some di- 
rections have been radical. It is apparent that 
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some senior personnel, not actively teaching Art 
but nevertheless responsible for the welfare of 
the subject in the schools, have found it difficult 
to keep abreast of developments. “There is a 
clear case for short intensive courses for District 
Inspectors, Head Teachers and other senior per- 
sonnel, in the visual arts and the educational 
principles involved in their use in the schools. 
This would enable their valuable experience to 
be put behind, instead of against, developments 
in Art education. Syllabus changes would then 
not be long delayed.” (Note 1.) 

e. Seminars 

A national seminar on the role of the Visual 
Arts in Education was organized by UNESCO and 
centered in Melbourne, Victoria, in June, 1954. 
It was the first seminar on Art Education on a 
national basis in this country, and was pat- 
terned on the now famous UNESCO seminar held 
at Bristol, England, in 1951. Representatives from 
all States, from a number of Universities and 
Art Galleries, and from all types of schools and 
levels of education, participated. Its affect on 
Art teaching in this country is not yet apparent, 
but it should be considerable. 

A second seminar, of an international nature, 
is planned for 1956 immediately after the Olym- 
pic Games in Melbourne. 

f. Art Teachers’ Associations 

Associations of Art teachers are a recent de- 
velopment in Australia, and are still somewhat 
in their infancy. The Art Teachers’ Association of 
Victoria, formed in 1953, is a vigorous group 
and may be quoted as an example. With a mem- 
bership of some 280, it is representative of all 
types of schools and operates for the benefit of 
Art teachers and Art as a subject in the schools, 
concerning itself with such matters as status and 
conditions of Art teachers, syllabuses and exami- 
nations, departmenial affairs, visual aids, dis- 
semination of information, and social activities. 

Other States are expected to organize similar 
associations. A national amalgamation may then 
be effected. 


7. ART EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
Provision for the Art education of adults in 
(Note 1.—from a paper read by Mr. Gordon Thomson, As- 


sistant Director of the National Gallery of Victoria, to the 
UNESCO seminar on The Role of the Visual Arts in Education). 


Australia is extensive and a cause for much sat- 
isfaction. In some directions, excellent work is 
being accomplished. The main fields of this work 
are indicated below. 
a. Technical colleges 

Technical colleges provide facilities for adult 
Art education mainly in the form of evening 
classes. These have become extremely popular 
over recent years and the demand is met with 
difficulty in some areas. 

b. Private Art schools 

A number of private Art schools are estab- 
lished in most capital cities and make a lim- 
ited con‘ribution to Art Education at adult level. 
c. Councils of Adult Education 

Councils of Adult Education, State subsidized 
and controlléd by a State nominated director, 
have an excellent record over recent years. Their 
influence has been extremely beneficial both in 
rural and metropolitan areas. Their activities em- 
brace practical Art groups, lectures, discussion 
groups, touring exhibitions, publication of pam- 
phlets, and the supply of Art prints, films, slides 
and notes for use by registered groups. 

The work of the Queensland Board of Adult 
Education is typical. 

This organization carries Art to districts which 
are not otherwise served by the Education De- 
partment’s schools, and lecturers are located in 
provincial centres. From time to time, collections 
of original pictures and prints are sent to the 
country, usually accompanied by a lecturer. Dur- 
ing 1951, the Queensland Government sponsored 
a special Art train. This train, displaying paint- 
ings from the Queensland National Gallery 
toured thousands of miles of the State’s railway 
system, affording people of the remote parts of 
the State an opportunity to view works by sig- 
nificant Australian artists. The train, which car- 
ried a staff of four, was on tour for nine months. 

In Western Australia a 20 cwt. van equipped 
with a set of exhibition boards performs a simi- 
lar function. Touring exhibitions of different types 
are almost continuous in Victoria. 

d. National Gallery Associations 

National Gallery Associations are adjuncts of 
the State Art Galleries located in the capital 
cities. They operate mainly as social organiza- 
tions, are non-practical, but lectures, film nights, 

(please turn to page 18) 
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LOCAL ART 
EDUCATION THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED STATES 


JOHN LEMBACH 


Professor of Art Education, School of Art, 
The University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


A few years ago, after this writer was ap- 
pointed editor of the Colorado State Art Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, he began to wonder what state- 
wide art education organizations were publish- 
ing in their respective localities, so he set up a 
system for the regular exchange of local art 
education publications. This article is a report 
to the National Art Education Association on 
some of the contents of local art education pub- 
lications throughout the United States. It is in- 
dicative and comprehensive, but not a complete 
or final report. It covers the public elementary 
and secondary schools, and colleges and univer- 
sities in 40 states, and has been written in terms 
of three basic aspects which reveal what is go- 
ing on in local art education. These three aspects 
are: 

1. Philosophy, that is, the overall art educa- 
tion outlook of art educators, 

2. Practices, that is, some commendable prac- 
tices now going on in art education, and 

3. Problems in art education faced by local 
art educators. 

Philosophy 

As used here, the term “philosophy” refers to 
what are educators think and feel generally, and 
in broad terms. It is their attitude toward art in 
education. 

Today there is a broader point of view toward 
the word “art.” “Art” used to be just drawing. 
Drawing is still very important, but drawing is 
only a small part of art. “Art” is giving way to 
“arts” because there is a feeling that “art” is 
not just working with brushes, paints and cray- 
ons. “Art” is creativity generally, implemented 
by, and enriching, many classroom experiences. 
If “art” is to continue to be an effective and in- 
dispensible tool of modern education, it must 
have the breadth of “the arts.” “The arts” are an 
important approach to learning. Because “art” 
is more broadly interpreted, art teaching prob- 
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lems are so diverse that there is no one solution 
for them. 

Art educators are concerned about the great 
difference between what art educators preach, 
that is, their philosophy or theory of art edu- 
cation, and what they practice in the classroom. 
The current emphasis on “art as process” is one 
way of bringing theory and practice together. 
Encouraging participation by all in the arts is 
another. Theory and practice are brought closer 
together by the realization that the arts are not 
subjects to be set aside by themselves. And yet, 
the arts, by virtue of their special uniqueness, 
have something distinctive to contribute to the 
curriculum. The arts are important in the cur- 
riculum. They are not frill subjects full of trivial 
busy work. They make an important contribu- 
tion to living because the arts are tools of learn- 
ing. “The arts” as a school subject have gone 
from a position of independence to one of in- 
terdependence within the curriculum. “The arts” 
are a part of many daily school experiences. 

“The arts” in education are now thought of 
in more human terms. Both the individual and 
the group are significant in today’s art educa- 
tion. One goal of art education is no longer 
“perfectionism in art,” but concern for the child. 
The opposite of “perfectionism” is crudity of ex- 
ecution. Some art educators feel that crudity is 
an evidence of sincerity, and sincerity is basic 
to being creative. The individual is important to 
art education in terms of his growth, potential- 
ities and distinctiveness. It is felt that the indi- 
vidual’s main drive is to be himself. But the in- 
dividual is also important as a member of a 
group, and the group is very important to art 
education. 

This humanization has brought about a shift 
from an emphasis on the finished art result, the 
“product,” to a consideration of the values of 
creative experience. Art education is very much 
concerned with the quality of the educational 
experience in this humanization of the arts. 
Such humanization is in line with American Edu- 
cation’s democratic practice of including ALL 
people in the educative process regardless of 
ability or experience. Art educators’ educational 
philosophy generally is now in harmony with 
that of general educators. 
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Such a philosophy of art education has in- 
duced art educators to expect more from art 
education than ever before. The arts are ex- 
pected to do much more for, and with, the indi- 
vidual. It is hoped that the improved arts pro- 
gram will develop new and varied materials in 
the form of simple projects which will help 
achieve emotional adjustment, stimulate the 
imagination, and generally develop personality 
by using the child’s natural resources in the art 
experience. 

Through this enriched arts experience the 
teacher is expected to encourage creativity and 
build up the child’s confidence in carrying 
through an activity to completion. Through the 
arts it is hoped that the individual can develop 
such positive qualities as initiative and the capa- 
city for invention. 

Practices 

Here are some of the commendable practices 
in local art education which are developing from 
this philosophy of art education. 

Teachers in one southern state are attempt- 
ing to understand the relationship between the 
art expression of children in a superior reading 
group and the art expression of children in an 
immature reading group. It was found that the 
superior group had a consistent evidence of de- 
velopment in art expression which was not 
shown in the art work of the immature group. 
These teachers concluded that there is a definite 
correlation between reading and art expression 
achievement among first graders. 

Teachers are trying to avoid restricting art to 
any one period during the day, and so make the 
arts program an integrated part of the whole 
school program. 

At more and more schools children and teach- 
er work together on art projects. 

More teachers are developing art centers with- 
in the room for children to pursue individual art 
interests. In such centers art experience is used 
to increase the child’s awareness of himself. 
These centers have in them a spirit of excite- 
ment, and an accent on participation, sharing 
and construction. They are filled with varied art 
experiences, rather than just one art activity. In 
a midwestern state a child may enjoy himself 
at a “touching table.” Here the child may de- 


velop sensitivity by comparing the feeling of a 
feather, marble, shells, or plastics. Since educa- 
tion is for ALL children, the tactile-visual children 
need art experiences, too. Some children can 
learn more effectively by touch and sight what 
they are less able to learn by words. 


These art activities reduce the former exclusive 
verbalization of the arts by permitting the child 
to work with actual materials. More art pro- 
grams are using native and salvaged materials. 
This is not meant to compete with the excellent 
materials manufactured by American art supply 
companies, but rather to extend the material re- 
sources of the arts program.-The use of native 
materials also helps to solve some art supply 
budget restrictions. 

These art centers develop art appreciation 
through a respect for the work of others based 
on cooperation with others. Art appreciation 
used to be memory drill connected with small 
reproductions of “great” paintings. Now chil- 
dren work in art centers and experience original 
art at galleries, and see art films and slides. Such 
practices are an outgrowth of teachers’ interest 
in child growth and development. 

This new “arts” education encourages teachers 
to adventure farther with art materials and 
thereby discover new teaching techniques, and 
share successful practices. Many states are in- 
stituting art workshops for classroom teachers, 
and art extension classes for the public and 
teachers. 

A large midwestern city has an art idea serv- 
ice. This is a place to which teachers may come 
to get new ideas for classroom projects. Ideas 
are offered as food for thought, and offered with 
the hope that the teacher will adapt these ideas 
to her own needs. 


The art education student is given the oppor- 
tunity to do creative enterprises involving more 
freedom and responsibility. In another midwest- 
ern city there is an art education club. Its activ- 
ities consist of visiting schools and attending 


educational meetings, holding professional 
meetings with resource persons, and viewing 
audio-visual teaching aids. Its goal is to give 
the art education students the broadest possible 
pre-teaching experience. 


Current art education practices affect art ex- 
hibitions. The attitude toward what art should 
be exhibted has changed markedly. An art ex- 
hibit need no longer exhibit only the work of ar- 
tists. Exhibit the work of all ages and all groups. 
Try to represent all, or at least most, of the chil- 
dren. Exhibit children’s art work in public more 
frequently and extensively since child art is for 
all to enjoy. 

Art exhibits are more varied. There are side- 
walk displays of children’s work. Child art is 
exhibited at colleges and universities. In one 
town the art work of children from kindergarten 
through the Senior High School is exhibited in 
forty merchants’ windows. In another state chil- 
dren’s art is circulated through the public schools. 

In a New England state art teachers have an 
art pilgrimage as a part of their annual art edu- 
cation meetings. They visit artists’ studios, and 
have a print exchange. Some teachers have sug- 
gested that original works of artists be gather- 
ered into a portfolio and shown to children. One 
western state would distribute art loan packets 
throughout the state. Five paintings would be 
in each packet, some by adult artists, and some 
by children. This same state is bringing out a 
printed art annual which is a compilation of 
classroom art projects written by teachers in that 
state. 

It has now been made possible for children 
of the United States to exchange pictures with 
children of the same age of foreign countries. 
Children’s art has been brought in from Holland 
and Germany. A western Indian Pueblo has ex- 
changed art work with children of a western 
state. 


Spring Art Festivals are gaining in popular- 
ity. Last year one festival exhibited the work 
of children from the first through the twelfth 
grades from counties all over the state. 


One locality is developing slides and films 
about art which emphasize the visual elements 
of the environment such as form, color and tex- 
ture. 

Communities are developing greater interest 
in the arts by encouraging the public to partici- 
pate in the arts. They get people interested in 
doing something in the arts. In one city children 


bring their parents and friends with them to the 
Saturday art class to participate in activities. 
Many art educators feel that it is important to 
keep the community informed about the arts 
education program. 

These practices indicate some of the many 
efforts being made to bring art education theory 
and practice closer together. Though there is 
much philosophizing in local art education, such 
practices make this philosophy practical. 
Problems 

This philosophy and these practices occasion 
problems. There is an active awareness of art 
education’s problems among local art educators. 
This citation of some of these local art educa- 
tion problems is indicative of the thinking of art 
educators. The problems range in scope and im- 
portance from the very broad to those which are 
narrow. The problems appear here as questions 
which are now being asked by art educators 
locally. 

Some problems concern the arts program gen- 
erally. Is art education being questioned for its 
values? What is the place of art in the total edu- 
cational picture? How can art play a more effec- 
tive role in the overall education program? To 
what extent has the art program proved itself? 
What are the minimum essentials in a good arts 
program? What contribution does art make to 
general learning? 

Other problems concern the arts program in 
detail. Should art in the first grade be restricted 
to a certain period daily? What are the possible 
uses of art in the daily work of all children as 
well as in the art activities of gifted children? 
With a variety of electives to choose from a high 
school student often waits until his Junior or 
Senior year before taking art only to regret 
what he has missed. How can we schedule those 
students who can devote only one or two ses- 
sions a week to art? How is it possible to give 
students a maximum amount of art experience 
in a limited time? 

There is a feeling that, though we talk about 
the importance of the individual, we do not 
practice this individualism in the classroom. 

(please turn to page 19) 
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THE CONVENTIO 


A REPORT OF THE EV@yi 
Another convention—our third—has come and gc ie. |t 
to observe with detachment, to try to sense the under’ >nes om gh 


order to provide a meaningful guide to subsequent pla ning q 
in the envelopes given out at registration, these sheets 0 be 
by Saturday morning. In addition to the sheets, some 7 or 8 
that by this procedure a much more accurate and sens. ive ch 
ation sheets, only about 5% were returned (was an oF Dortuni 
those results, the following breakdown, offered witho: ' edit 
Edith Henry, Pres. WAA There were 28 sheets from WAA members, 28 fro: \ EAA 
Martha Allen, Pres. SEA from supervisors of cities under 200,000 in populatio: with 
SAA order were Elementary 6, Secondary 5, Supervisors of ities 
Ruth Halvorsen, Pres. PAA 
specified 3. 

The rating of the total convention as “outstanding or “s 

Opportunities for meeting and exchanging views \ ith like 
minds) were rated as “adequate” by the majority. Oth »rs co 
reached. 

In answer to questions 7, 8, and 9, “Do you wish there hs 
of any type of activity? “Have you general comments hat ws 
plan future conferences?” 68 interesting and specific comme 
the Program Chairman for 1957. It might be well to re port hy 

1. Demonstrations excellent, though crowded. Good “o 

2. Physical facilities at Hotel Statler poor. (30%)* 

3. “Tumin tops!” (12%) (It must be noted here that neo 

Morse, and at least 30% before Dr. Ziegfeld) 

4. More free time! (12%) (also see 6c) 
Gertrude Abbihl, EAA 5. Pre-convention workshops of special value (11%) 
William Milliken, The Ship 


*The reason for the crowding (did you know?) was that choicest facilities 
haps four years in advance—would seem to be indicated. 


Helen Cabot Miles, EAA Ivan Johnson, Pres.-elect NAEA John Olson, PAA Jack Arends, EAA 
Stuart Purser, SEA Edith Henry, WAA Ida Mae Anderson, PAA Pauline Johnson, PAA 
Horold Schulty, WAA 
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IN RETROSPECT 


the task of the Evaluation Committee to participate and yet 

the overtones, to extract significances, to report our findings in 
ittees. Our campaign was twofold. Single sheets were placed 
out at any convenient time and returned to the evaluators 
onc! interviews were held by committee members, who felt 

“up cf attitudes and feelings could be secured. Of the evalu- 

to help members to realize a responsibility here missed?); of 
comment, may be of general interest. 

from SEAA, none from PAA. The greatest number (34) came 
next (15) from the Teacher Education division. Others in 
200,000, Rural 1, Community Art Centers 1, “Other” or un- 


age” were about evenly divided; only 6 checked “below par”. 
inded people (a major purpose of such a convention in many 
ted that “adequate” indicated an ideal that could never be 


been more of certain types of activity?” “Was there too much 

i be of interest to the Council and that would help them to 

were carefully tabulated to be passed on to Council and to 
the comments that appeared on 10% or more of the sheets. 
plity’ on the whole. (30%) 


all the sheets were turned in before the address by Senator 


Cleveland had been assigned to the Metropolitan Opera. Earlier booking—per- 
(please turn to page 12) 


EN Sara Joyner, SEA 
Italo deFrancesco, EAA 
Gratia Groves, EAA 


Ship Scholarship Awards 
Helen Sibley Gordon, Director of Art, Detroit, Michigan 

Michelena Frascatone, Student, Nazareth College, Rochester, 
New York 


Edwin Ziegfeld, EAA 
Phyllis Logan, WAA 
Lillian Sweigart, EAA 


Eugenia Nowlin, EAA 
Elizabeth Ahbrogge, WAA 
Margery Mahaffy, Army Arts and Crafts 
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THE CONVENTION IN RETROSPECT 
(Continued from page 11) 


6. (Representing 10% returns) 
a. more participating workshops 
b. more demonstrations—some involving students 
c. too much overlapping in program 
d. Festival of the Arts especially enjoyable 


Results of the interviews, held quite at random, with all 
age and position levels represented, served to check the findings 
of the evaluation sheets and produced as well a number of addi- 
tional suggestions for future conventions. Outstanding were 
these: 

1. that further thinking be given to a differentiation be- 
tween conferences held at national, regional, and state levels— 
the emphasis at national to be on the larger issues, with plenty 
of opportunity for organization (committee) work, interchange 
of ideas (as in the discussion workshops) and inspirational speak- 
ers from related fields 

2. that steps be taken to ensure carry-over from one con- 
vention to the next, so that ground need not be re-spaded so 
often! 

3. that restructuring of committees permit active partici- 
pation of a greater number of NAEA members 

4. that more effective use be made of the dynamic leaders 
within our own membership 

5. that opportunity be provided for prospective employers 
to meet teachers who are in-the-market 

Both checks brought forth enthusiastic appreciation for the 
many manifestations of the hospitality of the Cleveland Art 
Department, under Mr. Howell’s able leadership, the overall 
balance of the program, the inspiration provided by such speak- 
ers from other fields as Dr. Tumin and Senator Morse. 

In conclusion, quotations from two papers might hold value 
for a few who are already planning on Los Angeles in 1957: 
“This time | went into groups other than my own level and feel 
that my art education classes will be better because of a better 
understanding of what supervisors and directors want their 
teachers to have and what some of the teachers themselves 
said they needed.” “Last time | shopped around from workshop 
to workshop. This time | stayed with one—and | got so much 
more out of it this year!” Enjoying a convention, it would seem, 
is a two-way proposition. It is the inter-relatedness of the plan- 
ners AND those who attend that makes for the memorable event 
that this 1955 convention seems to have been for so many of us. 

Helen Cabot Miles, chairman; F. Eleanor Elliott, Ora Gatti, 
Helen Copley Gordon, Youldon Howell, Jean Johnson, Edward 
Mattil, Mabel Maxcy, Arthur Smith. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
AT WORK 


MARIE LARKIN 


Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The Secretary-Treasurer of NAEA answers 
some twenty odd letters each week above and 
beyond the call of duty of the actual office. 
These letters require direct dictation and the 
signature of Dr. Horace F. Heilman who current- 
ly holds this office. 

Some of the requests in these letters are such 
that Dr. Heilman might wish at times that he 
had never heard of NAEA. These letters are in- 
dicative of one thing . . . people are hearing 
about NAEA and many are requesting its serv- 
ices. Sample requests are as follows: 

“Could you furnish us a list of all the high 
schools in the United States?” 

“We would appreciate it very much if you 
could furnish us with topics and/or theses about 
which advanced research would be desirable 
or needed.” 

“lam writing a paper on Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Art. Could you furnish some references?” 

The University of Yugoslavia wants NAEA lit- 
erature. 


A U. S. Senator wants the names of mid-west 
art schools for his nephew. 

These are the duties of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer as defined in the By-Laws, Article |, of the 
Constitution. Section 3. Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Secretary-Treasurer shall serve as secretary for 
all meetings of the Council and the Executive 
Committee: he shall conduct campaigns for mem- 
bership; he shall submit an annual report to 
the Association; he shall receive monies due the 
Association and submit them periodically to the 
Director of the Division of Accounts and Records 
of the National Art Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; he shall pay all bills approved by 
the President and authorized by the Council; he 
shall have his records present at all meetings of 
the Association, the Council and the Executive 
Committee; he shall act as a custodian of Asso- 
ciation properties. 

Average weekly hours in office beyond as- 
signed duties of a full time teaching schedule 
are 8. The yearly receipts and expenditures are 
approximately fifteen thousand dollars. It is the 
duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to establish a 
budget and quoting Dr. Heilman, “struggle like 
mad to have it respected.” This year a second 
budget had to be established and maintained 
for the conference. This budget also involved 
about fifteen thousand dollars. This includes the 
expenditure of printing the program. 

Another direct duty is the solicitation of ad- 
vertising for the Journal. With the exception of 
the Journal, the Secretary-Treasurer is respon- 
sible for all contacts with the printer for pam- 
phlets, yearbooks and conference programs. 

Assisting the Secretary-Treasurer is a stenog- 

(please turn to page 14) 


DONG KINGMAN 


“A superb biographical miniature, in color, on the noted 
Chinese-American water-colorist.” Howard Thompson, 
New York Times. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AT WORK 
(continued from page 13) 


rapher-clerk. Whereas the work of the stenog- 
rapher-clerk was once limited to three days, this 
job now requires four to five days a week. This 
person must keep membership files in order; do 
constant bookkeeping of financial activities; 
keep a record of the advertising for each issue 
of the Journal; address wrappers for each issue 
of the Journal; address and mail the yearbook 
and the conference program and address and 
mail ballots. A recent mimeograph activity in- 
volved 10,500 reproductions. The stenographer 
clerk also must submit vouchers to NEA in Wash- 
ington, D. C. for bills which have to be paid. 
Material must be prepared for the biennial Di- 
rectory and monthly financial statements, and 
annual statements must be prepared whenever 
required by for Council action. 

This enumeration of activities seems to indi- 
cate that we are on the borderline for a full- 
time executive secretary to be located very likely 
in NEA headquarters in Washington. It is cer- 
tain that no one person could continue very long 
at the pace set by the office of Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and continue full time teaching. Dr. Heil- 
man is one of the many high-calibre persons who 
have helped NAEA to grow. It is naturally to be 
desired that the next stage of growth will be 
the establishment of a full-time executive secre- 
tary. 
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NOTICES 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 

The Council of the National Art Education As- 
sociation, at its recent meeting in Cleveland, 
passed a resolution in support of the observation 
of American Art Week, November Ist to 7th, 
1955. 


Ninth International Art Congress 


Miss Gratia Groves, of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed by President Marion 
Quin Dix as official NAEA representative to the 
Ninth International Art Congress to be held in 
Lund, Sweden, August 7 through 13. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Please notify the Secretary-Treasurer, NAEA, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., of any 
temporary changes of address or permanent 
changes in position. Indicate the address you are 
leaving, your new address, the date of arrival,— 
and, in the event of a temporary change, how 
long you will be at the new location. This in- 
formation will keep the association records up 
to date and will assure your receiving all the 
publications promptly. 


PEN CLEANER , 


etrieving Tray 
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BOOK AND 
FILM REVIEWS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 


Art Teacher, High School 
Newton, Mass. 


Here at hand, several inviting books await at- 
tention, and space, the editor tells me, has al- 
ready run out. Yet with summer ahead between 
this issue and the next reviews, you may be 
finding reading-time. May we offer a few sug- 
gestions, then, at any rate, including mention 
of a number of books that will be reviewed in 
the fall. 

First, to mention new and worthwhile output 
of members of our own NAEA “family”: 

Manual Barkan’s A Foundation for Art Educa- 
tion, the Ronald Press, was frequently mentioned 
at Cleveland in April. At first glance, well or- 
ganized and readable. 

Fred Logan’s Growth of Art in American 
Schools, Harper, is yet to reach this desk, but is 
eagerly awaited. Reviews to date, both official 
and unofficial, have been entirely favorable. 

Bartlett Hayes’ The Naked Truth and Personal 
Vision, published by the Addison Gallery of 
American Art at Andover, Massachusetts, will in- 
terest those who enjoyed Mr. Hayes’ earlier “Lay- 
man’s Guide to Modern Art”, who saw and en- 
joyed the delightful exhibition on which the 
book is based, or who, having heard of the ex- 
hibition, WISH they had seen’ it. An appetizing 


volume, well illustrated. 
* * * 


Speaking of vision, perception and such, al- 
though the unpretentious little volumes of the 
next “trilogy” are not exactly new, the content 
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is of such significance in the estimation of not 
only this reviewer but also, the jackets proclaim, 
of John Dewey, it is high time they found their 
way into this column. They are the following 
three Harper publications: “Education for What 
Is Real” and “The Workshop Way of Learning” 
by Earl C. Kelley of Wayne University, “Educa- 
tion and the Nature of Man” by Earl Kelley and 
Marie Rasey. 

The first of the three, inspired by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Adelbert Ames at the Hanover Insti- 
tute, discusses perception and the deeper mean- 
ing of vision, with implications for education, 
and suggests ways and means of making edu- 
cation more “real”. 

Through the second, the reader may investi- 
gate the purposes behind the now-popular 
workshops and emerge with a concept not al- 
ways to be gained when the superficialities and 
the “lingo” of the workshop-way appear (as 
they too often do) without the true essence. 

The third, still small and simply written de- 
spite the profundity of its content, deals with 
the nature of the human organism and synthe- 
sizes with purpose the findings of anthropology, 
biology, physiology, psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology pertinent to education in general; for, 
state the authors, “The advance of scientific 
knowledge has outrun its application in educa- 
tion. Often practices are employed which have 
been invalidated at their source.” This situation 
they have tried to help remedy. Obviously, the 
writers are gifted teachers themselves, and be- 
side this, they think broadly and deeply and 
write clearly. Their output is assuredly signi- 
ficant and will find an enthusiastic response 
wherever a teacher is eternally searching for 
more effective means of educating—through 
art or any other subject area . . . HAPPY READ- 
ING! H.C.M. (please turn to page 16) 
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BOOK AND FILM REVIEWS 
(continued from page 15) 


Mask Making, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, 
New York Public Schools. 104 pages, size 
7% x 10%. Price $5.50. The Davis Press 1954. 


This attractive volume with its gay yellow 
binding will undoubtedly prove to be a welcome 
addition to many an art room bookshelf. It will 
be useful at any level—from elementary to 
adult, for the techniques and processes de- 
scribed are widely varied. Materials utilized in- 
clude paper bags, construction paper, balloons, 
papier mache, fiberboard, plasticine, liquid 
rubber molds and chicken wire; and both ma- 
terials and tools are for the most part simple, 
inexpensive, and easily obtainable. Not an ex- 
haustive coverage, by any means, the types 
here considered are probably those most com- 
monly utilized in class projects. Processes are 
described with satisfactory clarity by means of 
a combination of pleasantly readable text, dia- 
gram, and photograph. 

The book is written, obviously, by an experi- 
enced teacher who knows the type of informa- 
tion, suggestion and inspiration other teachers 
as well as students may need. Mr. Baranski does 
not pretend to deal with the history of the 
mask, its sociological aspects, nor its usage to- 
day; he has intended to stimulate a creative ap- 
proach to the making of them while at the same 
time providing the technical “know-how.” We 
do wonder, though, why he didn’t add one more 
chapter for the purpose of stimulating imagina- 
tions to work also on the mask trimming. In con- 
trast with the variety of treatments of the faces 
themselves, the paucity of “accessories” is notice- 
able. One exception: the appendix. The tremen- 
dous vitality of the eight well-selected ex- 
amples on the two final pages gives, as they 
say, pause for thought. “Oscars” for outstand- 
ing creativity to unknown craftsmen of the Bel- 
gian Congo, New Britain, New Ireland and the 
Iroquois! 

(H. C. M.) 


The Eagle, the Jaguar, and the Serpent. Indian 
Art of the Americas: North America—Alaska, 
Canada, the United States. By Miguel Covar- 
rubias. Knopf, New York, 1954. 315 pp. $15. 


This is a book beautiful to behold, informa- 
tive and fascinating to read. Mr. Covarrubias’ 
distinctive style of illustration, together with 
archaeological research has produced twelve 
handsome full-color plates which, added to a 
hundred and twelve line drawings and one hun- 
dred superb photographs (according to the 
jacket) provide more than adequate illustration 
to the text. Excellent typography makes the final 
contribution to a pleasing whole. 

To one who has known Mr. Covarrubias’ work 
only in the visual arts, it may come as a surprise 
to learn that he has been for several years a 
professor of art history in the National School of 
Anthropology in Mexico City, and that many 
months of travel and study, twice with Guggen- 
heim Fellowships, have further qualified him to 
produce works of scholarly excellence as well as 
visual delight. A few sentences from the intro- 
duction will suffice, perhaps, to give the point of 
view of this, his third book. 

“The first aim of the following pages is to pre- 
sent the Indians’ main artistic achievements, to 
discuss the characteristics and idiosyncracies of 
their art, and to expound a hypothesis of the 
history of American Indian art from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego. This will perforce remain a 
hypothesis, for there are still too many blind 
spots, too many unexplored areas and little- 
known cultures, to allow us to establish with cer- 
tainty the evolutionary processes, chronologies, 
contacts, interrelations, and changes in the pre- 
historic cultures. Consequently our primary con- 
cern is with Indian art, not necessarily because 
it is Indian, but because it is an important and 
little-known part of our continental artistic heri- 
tage. Indian art has not been studied sufficiently 
from the combined points of view of its aesthetic 
values and its historical implications in an effort 
to understand the mental process of its creators 
and the social factors that helped its formation.” 

Part |, then, as might be guessed in relation 
to this statement of aim, is concerned with the 


origins of the American Indians, presenting sev- 
eral theories, both orthodox and unorthodox. 
Illustrations to this section are arranged in pairs 
or groups to point up many curious, sometimes 
dramatic, and always thought-provoking simi- 
larities between the designs characteristic of 
American Indian cultures and those of India, 
China, Java, New Zealand and the South Sea 
Islands. 


Part Il considers the basic time periods or hori- 
zons for the Indian arts; while Part Ill, of special 
interest to art teachers, deals intelligently with 
techniques and aesthetics. Enlarging upon the 
theme “the so-called ‘primitive arts’ are by no 
means primitive” (even as today’s students of 
communications emphasize again and again the 
thought that there is no such thing as a “primi- 
tive language”) the author may perform a real 
service in helping the open-minded and thought- 
ful reader who may not yet have absorbed the 
lesson the anthropologists and sociologists are 
trying perpetually to teach to establish right at- 
titudes towards early cultures. “In judging the 
arts of other peoples we are considerably handi- 
capped by our established aesthetic traditions 
and by the prevailing dogma of racial superi- 
ority.” (It would be comforting to think that art 
educators, by and large, were free from this 
handicap, but there seems to be evidence to 
support the view that is is not—alas—so). 

Remaining chapters—six of them—discuss in 
turn the cultures of the Arctic, the Northwest 
Coast, the Far West, the Southwest, the Eastern 
Woodlands, and the Plains, and somewhere each 
reader will be bound to find an old favorite—a 
totem pole or a mask; pottery from the South- 
west or a Pomo basket; a Navajo blanket, por- 
cupine embroidery or buffalo robe—for they are 
all here in text, sketch, or photograph. And final- 
ly, an excellent bibliography and index. 

The serious and sensitive reader will most 
certainly emerge with a measure of the author's 
enthusiasm and with a conscious expansion of 
his own horizons. 

H. C. M.) 


The Modern Renaissance in American Art by 
Ralph M. Pearson. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 352 pp. 188 half-tone illustrations. 
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From front cover to back, Ralph Pearson’s new 
contribution, THE MODERN RENAISSANCE IN 
AMERICAN ART, is outstanding. The reader finds 
himself compelled to agree with the author that 
“this book had to be written’”—to admire its fine 
organization and the logical, clear, straightfor- 
ward writing. The words are simple. The ideas 
are inspiring. 

It doesn’t really matter whether the reader 
finds himself in agreement with Mr. Pearson’‘s 
viewpoint or his analyses of individual art ef- 
forts. It is his contention that “art consciousness 
is concerned with spirit rather than matter”. He 
willingly admits his fallibility, and is glad to 
share that fallibility with his prospective readers. 
He has, however, most effectively presented the 
words and works of fifty-four artists who are 
helping to produce the art of our own times in 
the United States. There are contributions by 
him, written after long association with the ar- 
tists, after watching their work develop, and 
learning of their philosophies and goals. He has 
chosen individual artists who, he believes, are 
attempting to integrate the awareness of form 
and controlled design of the European Renais- 
sance with the recent contributions of freedom 
made by the modern movement. 

The author describes himself as: “Pearson, an 
artist academically mistrained, (who) was re- 
oriented by modern philosophy and practice; his 
present knowledge, therefore, is based on ex- 
perience”. And it is this experience which causes 
him to ask that every art lover of today make 
his own esthetic decisions, for he feels that only 
through the informed judgments of the people 
can the truly valid art forms of today be recog- 
nized, and order develop from chaos. 

Mr. Pearson’s objectives are enormous. His 
hope for a greater, stronger and more aware 
public which will recognize enduring art qual- 
ities; encourage “leader-artists” to design for 
industry; and defend form in all the arts, is a 
staggering one. His book will surely inspire many 
of its readers to join the ever-increasing num- 
bers who are actively contributing to the “Mod- 
ern Renaissance in American Art”. 


—HELENE RONES FARRINGTON 
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(continued from page 6) 


and informal discussions are regular features of 
their activities. They make a definite contribution 
to the appreciation of Art in the community. 


e. Exhibitions 

Exhibitions, presented in the National as well 
as in the privately conducted galleries in all 
capital cities and some provincial centres, are 
free and open to the public. Attendances have 
increased greatly over recent years; a greater 
public interest in Art is obvious. Recent impor- 
tant exhibitions (for example, modern French 
Art, Indian Art) in the National Galleries have 
attracted capacity crowds, and a large outdoor 
exhibition located in a delightful garden setting 
in Melbourne in 1953 drew crowds approaching 
some 190,000 in the fourteen days and evenings 
it was on view. 

A number of well established Art competitions 
in the various States also assist in the develop- 
ment of a public awareness of Art, but the con- 
duct of these competitions is open to criticism. 


f. The Universities 

The Universities, so far, have contributed little 
to the development of Art and Art Education. 
An exception is the University of Melbourne, in 
Victoria, where a Chair of Fine Arts has been 
privately endowed. “If a list of its contributions 
to Art education were compiled it would be very 
impressive. Not the least is that it forms a rally- 
ing point for the visual Arts inside an academic 
and technical stronghold, and this has helped 
enormously to improve the status and public 
relations of Art in Victoria.” (Note 2). 


8. DIFFICULTIES 


Many difficulties are experienced. Some are 
common to Art Education throughout the world; 
others are more peculiarly Australian. The most 
important of these follow. 

a. Geographical isolation 2 

Geographical isolation, on both an_ inter- 
state and an international level, is perhaps the 
most serious handicap. Reference to interstate 
isolation was made in the preliminary observa- 
tions to this survey. 

International isolation is much worse. We are 
far removed from world Art and education 
centers and there is little international exchange. 
No Teachers’ College Art lecturer has travelled 
abroad since. 1938, and visitors here since 1937 
have been few. The Superintendent of Art in 
Western Australia attended the Bristol Seminar 
as Australia’s representative, and the Art In- 
spector (Secondary Schools) in Victoria is travel- 
ling abroad on Departmental subsidy during 
1955, but such instances are rare. As a result of 
this lack of external influences, our Art ideas 
suffer from inbreeding. The possibilities of send- 
ing senior teacher-training personnel abroad, 
of inviting eminent authorities on Art Education 
for courses of lectures, and of widening the range 
of travelling scholarships available to Art teach- 
ers, have received scant consideration. 


b. Departmental attitude 


Failure by some administrative officers to ap- 
preciate the nature of modern Art Education and 
to understand the problems involved has caused 
friction and frustration. A sympathetic attitude 
from above would be transmitted to every level 
of the Departmental hierarchy. 

c. Teacher training 

Teacher training difficulties at Teachers’ Col- 
lege level have been indicated briefly. The main 
difficulty lies in effecting a suitable compromise 
between content of the course and time avail- 
able. Absence of inspiring in-service training is 
another difficulty. 

d. Staffing 


Staffing is a limiting factor. The shortage of 
teachers affects not only Art Education, however. 


(Note 2.—from the same paper referred to in Note 1.) 


It is at present an inevitable condition which 
must be recognized and surmounted. Until suffi- 
cient adequately-trained teachers are available, 
little reduction in the size of classes is possible, 
and this has a decidedly adverse affect on Art 
teaching. 

e. Materials and equipment 

Materials and equipment, both in range and 
quantity, generally leave much to be desired. In 
every State exceptions can be found, but they are 
few in number. The average school operates with 
obsolete or unsuitable or inferior-quality equip- 
ment, or it must improvise. Materials also are 
frequently poor in quality and in range and 
variety. Finance is rarely sufficient to enable 
really satisfactory courses in Art to be attempted. 
f. Buildings and furniture 

Buildings and furniture also constitute a 
handicap in many cases. Few Primary schools 
possess Art rooms designed and equipped as 
such; generally Art is conducted in a normal 
classtoom under unfavourable conditions, and 
even at Secondary level where Art rooms are 
provided, the furniture installed is frequently 
unsuited to the activities of varied and progres- 
sive Art programmes. 

9. SUMMARY 

Marked changes in the character of Art Edu- 
cation in this country have developed since the 
1939-1945 War period. Modern thought and 
practice in centres of Art Education overseas 
have gradually, and sometimes belatedly, been 
assimilated into our State organizations, and 
satisfactory regional modifications have been 
devised where necessary. A new conception is 
apparent and this concept is being disseminated 
by an enthusiastic vanguard of progressive spir- 
its. 

The change in concept is perhaps best seen in 
the numerous revisions of courses that have 
been introduced in all States in recent years. 
These revisions have been educationally sound 
and beneficial; Art syllabuses here are, broadly 
speaking, comparable with those in operation in 
progressive centers overseas. 

It is considered natural that the pattern of Art 
Education here should follow the English. We 
are of English stock; our way of life is English. 
Developments in education in England sooner or 
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later appear in education in Australia, and Art 
Education is no exception to this. Art Education in 
Australia is English in character. A stronger in- 
fluence from America could be absorbed—the 
benefits of two strong streams of overseas 
thought would prove of inestimable value. 

The quality of Art Education varies inevitably 
as it does anywhere in the world. It varies from 
State to State, and within States. Of some aspects 
we prefer not to speak; other features and re- 
sults compare favourably with the best in the 
world. 

10. CONCLUSION 

It can be said that the general condition of 
Art Education in Australia is healthy. A rather 
exciting transitional period between eras is be- 
ing navigated. Over recent years a great deal 
has been accomplished; there remains much to 
be achieved, it is admitted, but in retrospect the 
progress made is gratifying. 

The future is bright and full of promise. If the 
directions indicated in 1954 can be maintained 
and developed, Art will become the subject in 
our schools that it should. 
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What are the implications for art education of 
the research findings in human behavior? 
Many problems center about the child. What 
is happening to the child? How do principles of 
child growth and development apply to indi- 
vidual differences? How is it possible to under- 
stand child growth? How can we help the child 
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to develop his potentialities? How can we foster 
creative development? How can we satisfy the 
urge to find and be one’s self? How can we avoid 
underestimating the potentialities of children? 

Color books and numbered art activities are 
under criticism. It is felt that they rob the child 
of the pleasure of creating, and make him de- 
pendent. In motivation there is the task of get- 
ting students to come to grips with problems. 
Some teachers wonder if they can avoid using 
patterns in art if other teachers use patterns. 
What is the best way to organize, distribute and 
clean up art materials? What shall | do if there 
is no sink in the art room? 

What is the role of the art teacher? Does she 
do all or most of the teaching, or does she act 
as a consultant? How does the art consultant 
act? How can the art teacher gain a sound 
knowledge and experience in art techniques? 
What is the relative importance of process and 
product in art? How do you use native and sal- 
vage materials in art activities? How do you de- 
velop an adequate audio-visual aids collection 
for art education? 

Recommendations 

In view of these problems we recommend 
that: 

1. The local approach to art education jour- 
nalism be encouraged. Local art education bulle- 
tins are not in competition with the national art 
education publications. Rather do they enrich 
the national picture by giving it local substance. 
With due respect to professional and national 
writers in art education, there is something 
earthy and locally “realistic’ about the verbal 
and written expression of the local art edu- 
cator. Though sometimes naive and technically 
unpolished, local expression has a directness and 
honesty all its own. We need such forthrightness 
if we are to get a true picture of what is going 
on in art education. Local reports are close to 
local interests. Local publications can encourage 
the local art educator to “think out loud” locally, 
whereas he would remain silent, or less frank, 
if he were to speak nationally. 

2. Teachers and art teachers be encouraged 
to develop the habit of expressing their ideas 
by means of the written word through art edu- 
cation articles and editorials. 


3. More art work appear in these publica- 
tions. After all, art education does concern ART. 
Why not use these publications as an excellent 
opportunity to get art work reproduced? Repro- 
duction of art work can be a powerful incentive 
toward producing more art work. “Practice 
makes perfect” in art as well as in learning to 
play the piano. 

4. More art work be done by students and 
art teachers, rather than by hired professional 
artists. We would be the last to take work away 
from any artist, but we are very enthusiastic 
about the possibilities in local art education pub- 
lications of students and teathers getting their 
own art work reproduced. 


5. Art education ideas be exchanged, not on 
a basis of their quality, necessarily, but because 
of the importance of exchanging ideas. Perhaps 
a certain idea, when exchanged, may not be 
novel or profound, but once exchanged, that 
idea can lead to the development of better ideas. 

6. Art “process” be not considered more, or 
less, important than the art “product.” Both 
“process” and “product” are important. We 
recommend that “process” and “product” be 
balanced in our thinking and practice. It is the 
CHILD who is important. It is the child who is 
to be served by both art “process” and “product.” 

7. We share unsuccessful practices. While it 
is advisable to share successful practices, isn’t 
it equally prudent to share UNsuccessful prac- 
tices? To fail is not to have sinned against the 
profession of art education, necessarily. To fail 
means that we have made a mistake. To err is 
human. In our errors is a possibility of learning 
and progressing. To be exclusively concerned 
with success, as such, is to narrow our perspec- 


tive of success, and so reduce the possibilities 
of success. 


Conclusion 


There is not enough of this exchange of art 
education ideas, and not enough dissemination 
of printed materials. Not enough opportunity is 
given to the average teacher to express herself. 
We art teachers go “all out” for self-expression 
for the child. Let us now go out for self-expres- 
sion for ourselves through the printed word in 
our local art education publications. 
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